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THE ALDINE. 



THE NEW AND THE OLD. 

Why do you sit, so white and still, 

Looking into the dusky day ? — 
Have the chained winds upon the hill 

For you no word of peace to say ? 

Why do you sit, so dumb and pale, 
Watching the snow-buds floating by? — 

They bring no scent nor taint of bale — 
These silver lilies of the sky ! 

You grieve for the dead Year, you say ! — 

Have you not yet its garnered grain 
Of wisdom, love and memory ? — 

And mourn you then its perished pain ? 

Past pain, you say, is sweet and blest. 
Compared with pain you fear to know ! — 

The Old Year, though a doubtful guest. 
You loved, and can not let him go ! — 

And there the stormy New Year stands, 

Fierce and untried, and full of fear. 
And holds your future in his hands— 

A toy upon his frozen spear. 

But brings this lusty, stormy guest. 
No hint of mysteries sweet and deep, 

No heart, nor aim, nor tempting quest 
To you who name him but to weep ? 

What ?— nothing sweet nor f^r to lure ? 

No heart on which to lay your head?— 
Only to suffer and endure 

The pain, where all beside is dead? 

Such griefs are common to our kind ; 

And Hope is Woe's posthumous heir : — 
The New, auspicious Year will find 

A balm for the Old Year's despair. 

— EtHe Rogers. 



LOST LILLIAN BRACY; 

A TRADITION OF CHARLES II.'S TIME. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

SIR RALPH EDGECUMBE'S PUZZLING DISCOVERY. 

Sir Ralph Edgecumbe had returned to Bracy's 
Hope — with what purpose, and whether solely in re- 
sponse to the invitation given him by Walter Bracy 
and his wife during his brief tarriance on and after 
May-day, who could pretend to say ? Mayhap it may 
have been. that the knight himself would have -been 
sorely puzzled to put into words the motive moving 
beside his bridle rein, as that day he had ridden, even 
hurriedly, back to the Hope, as if some fierce pleas- 
ure or some chivalric duty lay within its walls. 

And yet was he not entirely without purpose and 
direction, as showed his musings, uttered half aloud 
as he strode up and down the same minor apartment 
or waiting-room in which we have been privileged 
not long since to look upon the marital relations of 
the master of Bracy's Hope and his humbled wife, 
and the coming into the household of the awkward 
and ragged waif of girlhood, poor Letty Bryce. 

"All is not well in this house, indeed," mused the 
knight, as he strode the oaken floor, the yet unre- 
moved spurs of his riding-boots keeping a sort of 
clinking time to the step, and the whip in his hand 
occasionally tapping the buflf leather reaching to his 
thighs, as if in additional emphasis. " Nay, all is not 
well, too truly ! Walter Bracy is beyond peradven- 
ture a spendthrift and a profligate — Heaven grant 
he be no worse ! His gentle wife, mine old acquaint- 
ance of the better time, is dying from the harsh treat- 
ment of her unloving lord. My heart bleeds for her, 
though it shames the soldier of the Low Countries 
to think of being sad for a woman ! Tush ! " and for 
the moment the brow of the young knight was troub- 
lously clouded, and he put his hand to the temples 
whence his plumed hat had not yet been removed — 
" tush ! what right have I to make or meddle in Wal- 
ter Bracy's affairs? Shall I not indeed add to the 
poor lady's troubles, if I seem to befriend her? Shall 
I not wake one more devil, as yet perchance asleep, 
in that heart which no man knows? " Another pause 
of a moment, and then the whip came down with a 
gesture of force on the Spanish leather at his thigh, 
as the spirit of youth, hope, and determination reas- 
serted itself. "Tush, once again ! If it be so, what 
fear It And if it be so, Walter Bracy, beware ! 
Certes, my master, you will have no weak woman or 
pliant tool to deal with, in the man who has borne 
shame and want and exile ! Ah, the poor lady her- 
self!" 

In a far different tone were the last words spoken, 
and the hand holding the whip went as suddenly to 



the head, for the removal of the hat, as if Host or 
king had been passing. Maude Bracy was entering 
the room, bringing with her, into the atmosphere of 
Ralph Edgecumbe's young strength and will, the 
cold gray of her sorrow and her wrong. 

" I trust that the lady of Bracy's Hope will pardon 
the coming back of her poor friend so soon, to ask 
after her welfare," said the young knight, stepping 
forward with courtly grace, and bowing with marked 
respect over the thin but beautiful hand extended to 
him. 

"Alas, sir," answered the lady, with a smile that 
was almost more sad than her habitual gravity, " I 
am so unused to words of compliment, I fear me, that 
they jar upon my heart, coming even from your lips. 
But doubt not that Sir Ralph Edgecumbe will ever 
be welcome at Bracy's Hope, and that he comes not 
too soon for that welcome." 

"This kindness reassures me in my early return, 
and makes me almost believe that the soldier of for- 
tune, so long exiled, and so late returned, has still 
a place in some of the hearts that knew him in his 
boyhood. Be sure," he added, gallantly, but with 
the obvious depth of earnest in his tones, "that I 
have no warmer wish in my heart, than to be, to 
such as so need and so will, true friend and servant, 
ever." 

Once more Maude Bracy extended her graceful 
hand, as if her welcome had not before been all that 
such fervent words of good will demanded, as she 
said, still smiling jSadly; 

"It is well, Sir Ralph, that you better remember, 
as I see, Maude Weatherby, of the Grange, once fair, 
even io -you, than faded and gray Maude Bracy, of 
the Hope. Ah, what was it that you said ? — ' friend ? ' 
How .sweet the name, only those know who have 
none ! " 

" It will rive her heart, I know it ; but I can not 
choose ! " was the thought which ran rapidly through 
the mind of the young knight, before he uttered, 
aloud, and with an intent watch upon the sad eyes of 
the hostess the while : 

" Whatever may have been the case with Maude 
Weatherby, of the Grange, gentle mistress, surely 
the lady of Bracy's Hope, with a husband holding 
respect and confidence, can have no call to use that 
word so sadly ! " 

He paused ; and so for a moment paused Maude 
Bracy, as if in doubt and wonder — nay, possibly 
alarm. Then the blood rushed hotly to pale cheek 
and brow, as if in some sudden resolution ; and she 
spoke hurriedly, and clasping her hands : 

" It can not be that you would torture me, of all 
men ! Yet what else do you ? It can not be in igno- 
rance, and yet it must not be in cruelty, that you 
thus mockingly name ' my husband ' — my husband ! 
— oh heaven! — my enemy and his own. My hus- 
band, who perchance has never loved me, and who 
assuredly has come to hate me most bitterly ! My 
husband, for whom, in the very love that is my 
agony, I bear days of anguish and nights of fear! 
And yet you speak of him as if in him I could find a 
friend ! For what is this, I pray you ? What indeed 
mean you ? " 

" It but means, lady," said Sir Ralph Edgecumbe, 
speaking close to her ear, and his voice deep and 
earnest, " that I have dared to force from you what I 
could only guess at my previous coming. That I am 
fully possessed, now, of that the fear of which, and 
my true fealty to one known and loved of old, 
brought me hither with this unseemly quickness of 
return. Walter Bracy hates you ! He ill-treats you ! 
Some near day, if God stay not his hand, you will fall 
a victim to some mad passion of his mood. This I 
before believed: this I now hold in assured knowl- 
edge. And I know not for naught: be sure of so 
much. By the right of old friendship I demand — I, 
Ralph Edgecumbe, who have nothing more at heart, 
and whose spurs on heel mean nothing if they do 
not prick to the rescue of the wronged and the suf- 
fering — I demand, I say, one word of permission to 
stand between you and all harm and violence — to 
defend you to the death." 

For one instant the face of the suffering woman 
lit up with the joy of remembrance that one still 
lived, at least, holding her worthy of loyalty and 
knightly aid ; and then, in an instant after, the pale 
gray 3hade came down again upon the face, and she 
said, entreatingly : 

" Oh ! no ! no ! no ! Why did you force me to 
speak ? Why did my lips play traitor to my resolve ? 
For my sake — for the sake of all you are or hope to 
be — do not throw your young life into the ruin of 



mine, even in the sacred name of friendship ! Not 
from inhospitality, but because I thank you for your 
words, I implore you to ride away again, with all 
speed, and leave Bracy's Hope to its ruin, me to my 
lot, and to die, if so it be the will of heaven." 

The reply of Sir Ralph — words of assurance and 
reiteration ^- was almost on his lips, when a step 
without met his ear, practiced in the night-watch 
and the ambush. 

" Hist, fair mistress ! " he said, " some one comes. 
You are pale — agitated. It were not seemly that 
you should be seen thus, even by your domestics. 
Pray retire until you have regained composure ; and, 
no matter who may come, I will await you here." 

With only a moment of hesitation, Maude Bracy 
passed through the door opposite to that on which 
a hand had been already laid ; and even as she dis- 
appeared that door opened and Letty Bryce came 
half-stumbling into the apartment, presenting a new 
subject for thought to the already busy brain of the 
soldier of the Low Countries. 

Certes, some important changes had taken place 
in the appearance of the miserable waif, since her 
coming, not many days before, to her new place of 
servitude. Rags she bore none, in the present in- 
stance ; though, cleanliness apart, little had been 
gained in her abandonment of them for a gown of 
Nelly Biggin's, of thrice her size in girth and nearly 
twice in length, with the necessary result of being 
rather tied around than belted upon her diminutive 
person, and looped "from the feet like a collection of 
bags from the granary. And if the whilom dirty face 
had been washed — as certainly it had been, under 
more or less of constraint, certain lucky smirches ha,d 
managed to reassert themselves in advantageous po- 
sitions on the countenance, and: the tangled frowse of 
her abundant golden hair made the very idea of its 
ever being thridded seem an impossibility. Added 
to these, the young face had an unmistakable sim- 
per of complacency, that might well have been far 
on the road toward idiocy, '.vhile nothing had as yet 
been lost of the loutish awkwardness of gesture and 
carriage. , 

Such was the figure wnich came at that moment 
upon the startled vision of Sir Ralph Edgecumbe. 
And yet — so strangely alike i» certain particulars 
are organizations differing so widely in others — 
scarcely a second glance of the young knight was 
needed, before his thought had framed words almost 
identical with those of Walter Bracy at the first mo- 
ment of her ill-omened coming to the Hope. 

"By all that is wonderful ! — the very queen of ill- 
clad and ill-kempt scullery wenches ! Make her but 
clean, give order to that wealth of flying mane, and 
deck her with the silks and jewels of court, and how 
would she outshine the boasted beauties of White- 
hall, aye, of St. Germains, come they one and all ! 
Well, wench," he said, aloud, " what wish you ? " 

" If 'ee please, measter, I do be looking for mis- 
tress," was the reply, broken in upon by an attempt 
at bobbing courtesy, with the misfortune of some 
tangle of the limbs in the loops of the over-long pet- 
ticoats, nearly causing her to measure her length on 
the floor. Escaping from which, she concluded, in- 
terrogatively : " She did be here, lately, belike ? " 

" Ah, you look for Mistress Bracy. She was here 
but a few minutes agone, but is now busied in her 
chamber and must not be disturbed." 

" Ees, measter ! " With which satisfactory assent 
Letty Bryce turned away, and made as if she would 
have left the room as she had entered it, but with 
such complications in movement, from causes al- 
ready explained, that the young knight had quite 
time before her departure for a word of recall. 

" Stay — your name, girl ? " 

" Letty Bryce, an' it please 'ee, measter," was the 
reply, with a partial turning back from the door, 
another courtesy, in which all the awkwardness of 
ages seemed to be concentrated, and a simper which 
made the face little less than idiotic. " Ees, measter, 
I be a poor girl, and I do look after the linen in the 
laundry, for Mistress Maude — ees ! " 

" Simple, to the very verge of stupidity : out upon 
it ! " was the comment of the questioner, before again 
he asked, moved by an impulse of continuing inter- 
est for which he himself might have been the last to 
account : 

" Letty Bryce : no bad name, girl ! Where, then, 
was your native place ? " . 

But assuredly the young knight had never asked 
that question, could he have foreknown the gross ig- 
norance of the answer, made with a simper that was 
half giggle, and with finger in mouth. 



